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in  Hungary.    Notwithstanding  that they constitute a part of the     1849
Turkish Empire, they have been made a place of retreat, whence the      -----
discomfited troops of one party have issued with recruited strength -^T. 62 to assail their adversaries again, and where those of the other have been disarmed and dispersed ; with this additional disadvantage, that their arms have been given up to the foreign invaders of their country, More than this, the provinces are turned into a place of depot for the Russian army invading Transylvania, reinforcements are brought in from Russia at the pleasure of the Russian authorities, and Moldavia is made the principal highway for their advance against the Hungarians.
The consequences of this perversion of the plain meaning of the Act are natural and were to be expected. The Hungarians have not indeed retaliated, as they might have done, on the inhabitants of the provinces : but they have disregarded the Forte's territorial rights, they have spread dismay throughout the country, and they have given a rough lesson to the Russian reserve in Moldavia. The tranquillity of the frontier and the peace of the interior, far from being secured, are seriously disturbed, and this disturbance, with its attendant prospect of danger, is entirely due to the unfair use which has been made of the military occupation of the Principalities.
An effectual remedy is manifestly required for so much evil, present and future, nor can it be obtained, independently of the operations in Transylvania, without either increasing the armies of occupation, and consequently the burdens already pressing too heavily on the Sultan's tributary subjects, or recurring to the declared purposes of the Act, and abstaining henceforward from any measure inconsistent with that neutral attitude which it is no less for the interest than for the honour of the Porte to maintain.
Those Powers which have combined to trample out the last spark of independence in a nation enthusiastically attached to its constitutional rights would naturally seize every opportunity to engage the Ottoman Government and Empire in the same scheme of policy with themselves. In proportion as the difficulties of their enterprize become sensibly felt, and the efforts of an heroic resistance attract the sympathies of Western Europe, their motives for securing the alliance and cooperation of Turkey will necessarily increase. But exactly in the same proportion will also increase those notions of self-regard and true national policy which must deter the Ottoman Government from embarking in a course so well calculated to entangle it in endless perplexities and to alienate the confidence of its most strenuous supporters.
Fatal indeed would be the illusion that should induce the Porte to plunge deeper into a connexion which has already proved so